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ABSTRACT 

A federally- funded project had as its goals^he 
oVveloiMiient of six videotaped instructional modules and a teacher's 
guide to be used in College French classes, especially in black 
colleges and universities. The core material consisted of television 
programs from French-speaking Gabon, Cameroon, and the Ivory Coast. 
Initially, 45 Howard University faculty and students were surveyed to 
determine their interest in such a series and their opinions of the 
form it should take Late arrival of the television programs and the 
editing process delayid the project's progress. The results exceeded 
the initial grant requirements by including seven videotapes instead > 
of six, ranging from 27 to 37 minutes each. The teacher's guide (not^ 
included in this document) is a' 200-page student/teacher guide with 
reproducible pages. The project report includes^ an executive project 
suomnary, notes on the {Project implementation, and appendices 
consisting of the sequence of project activities, summaries of 
student group and faculty evaluations of the videotapes, a list of 
the television programs received, and an overview of the videotapes 
and guide!" excerpted from the teacher's guide. (MSE) . 
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I. PROJECT SUMMARY * * ' . 

"Ibreign Language Training JJiSugh Infternationai Media" 
had a4 its goal the develqpment of six videotajped instructional 
moduaes and^teacher *s guide which could be used in university 
French classes, with sjiecific emphasis on black colleges and- 
universities. The Department of Romance Languages at. Howard 
University served as developer and pilQt tester for the modules, 
for' which the core material consisted of television programs 
from French-speaking nations of West and Central Africa {Gabon 
and the Ivory Coast) . ^ 

The project include4 a fotmative evaluation in which 45 
faculty and students from Howard and the University of th^ 
DistriLct of Columbia were surveyed concerning their interest * ^ 
in such a series and their opinion^ of the form it ultimately. , 
assumed. \ 

The project was delayed by the late arrival of television 
programs from the ivory Coast, which were received nine months 
into the twelve-month | program. Editing of the modules also 
took longer than exp€?cted, 'Spahnirtg a four and one half *month 
period. Since the teacher's guide could not be written until 
the content of the videotapes had been precisely 

determined, the writing of the guide did not get fully underway . 
until August, 1983. Because of the delay, the Project Director 
requested, and received a three- month extension^ Ultimately 
all work -was completed on the project in |^bruary, 1984, or 
seventeen months after the project began. 

The project exceeded the initial requirements of tMe grant, in 
that seven, not six videotapes were produced, ranging in length 
from 27 to 37 minutes. Fuirthermore , the teacher's guide is 
actually a 200-page student-teacher guide with pages that are 
xeroqraphically reproducible for easy distribution by teachers 
to their students. 

During the summer of 1984, after the project had been completed 
.the forit^f»r Project Director Resigned an evaluation form for pilot 
testing of 'the Series as a whole in intermediate and advanced 

V 
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classes' at Howard University. The results will be known m 
early 1985, It is hoped that the j|g'ans will be found to 
disseminate the modules to other universities so that others 
may benefit from them. 
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II. PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION ^ 

"Foreign Language Training Thfough International Media" 
included the followihg components, implemehted over a 17 -month 
period; • * 

(1) Faculty-Student Survey*s 

, (2) Consultation and Review of Similar Materials 

r(3) Obtaining of Television Programs 
' ^ 4 )'"~ Product ion of Pilot Module 

(5) Evaluation of Pilot Module ^ 

(6) Condensing Television Programs 

(7) Production of Series Logo 

(8) t»roduction ^f Seven Videotapes 

^ ' (9) Drafting and Revision of Teacher's Guide 
' (10) Pilot testing of the Series 

(1) Faculty-Student Surveys 

The faculty-student surveys were conducted as focus panels by 
an outside evaluator and were designed to obtain information use- 
ful in selecting television programs and for designing the modules 
once the programs were obtained. Sessions were conducted at 
Howard University and included eight faculty and 20 students, all 
of whom either taught or took French classes. The pool of students 
selected was carefully balanced for gender, level of French, geo- 
graphical origin and major. All sessions were tape recorded and 
^ report was produced for eaeh group surveyed. 

From the faculty survey, project staff learned that the 
materials to be de^veloped would probably have to be geared toward 
the advanced level (levels 3 and 4) . Also, it was felt that the 
tapes might prove useful in motivating students to minor in French 
and could encourage them to continue taking the language once they 
had completed their requirements. They also indicated, however, 
that if the modules were to ^e used by them with any frequency, 
that they would be have to easily accessi^ble with a minimum amount 
of pre-arranging required. 



The findings of the student survey were helpful in establish- 
ing the nature of the programs to be se*lected and in providing a 
detailed description of the desired length, format and methods of 
utilization of the modules in the classrQom (See Appendix II) . 

(2) Consultation and Review of Simila«r Materials ^ 

As requested 1^ the Departmerftt of Education, project staff 
consulted with various academicians who had been- involvet^in 
similar projects, including Professor Elbert Dien of Stanford • 
University and Professor Donal^Chang of Columbia University, 
Dr. D-ien provided the' staff with mater ia^ls produced duting his 
\ project, which was designed to develop a similar set of materials 
for Chinese language classes using television programs from 
Taiwan* Staff had the opportunity of viewing the tapes produced 
and ^ad in its possession copies of the accompanying prdnt 
materials. Dr.. Dien also provided advice on pitfalls to avoid 
and tips to ensure that* instructors utilize the materials once 
developed. He also provided inlomation that would prove help- 
ful^ in the 'distribution of the materials susequent. to their 
classroom testing in Howard classrooms. Project staff also 
screened the films and audio-visual aids^whic|i Howard maintains 
in its language laboratory to ascertain whether there were any 
stylistic or 'formatting devices which could be applied to 
this project. 

(3) Obtaining Television Programs - 

Obtaining the- television prograips from fiabon posed no 
particular problem. The programs were selected by project 
staff and arrived shortly after staff returned from that counOry. 
However, obtaining programs from the Ivory Coast proved to be 
particulary thorny and was ultimately the most difficult aspect 
of the project. 

Prior to the ^research trip, staff had made contact with' 
USIA here in Washington which alerted the pdfsts about the 
project and secured tHeir prdmise to assist in whatever w^y 
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possible. Once the staff arrived in these countries, the embassies 
placed personnel at their disposal and attempts^were made to 
select and have transferred appropriate programming. In Gabon, 
this wbrked very smoothly. In Ivory, Coa?t, however, contrary 
to prior information, extensive renovations were being underta-r 
ken in the Department of Television Programming which prevented 
the programs from being transferred at that time. USIA agreed 
to intervene and take repsonsibility for seeing that they were 
transferred and sent to Washingtonpiy However, that process wais 
irapeded^y administrative tie-ups in the Television Department. 
/- • Ultimately, the Director of Ivoirian Television intervened ^ 
and the programs were finally sent in'Jun^, 1984, nine months 
after the project had begun. * 

^ (4) Production of Pilot Module ♦ 

» " • • r 

The p^ilbt module for the series was produced from the 

material that was received from Gabon, specifically the 
dramatic serial entitled "Ou Vas-Tu, Koumba?" (Where Are . ^ 
You Going, Koumba?) . The purpose of the pilot was to test 
the acceptability of the ^orma*t with both students and 
faculty. For the pilot, it was decided that the' format would 
include a host. Dr. Keith Q. Warner, Chairman of the Department 
of Romance Languages at Howard # who would serve as a kind of 
surrogate, on-screen instructor. Speaicing alternately on 
cctmera and in voic^-over narration, the host narrated and 
clarified the' story line, provided cultural information, 
' presented nfew vocabulary and quizzes and served gis a model for 
the study of accents. - . - 

in addition to the host, the pilot inlQuded c6ndensed 
ver^irons of the first two installments in the "Ou Vas.-Tu, 
KovuSGa?" series (nine installments were supplied by Gabon) , 
vocabulary words taken from the dialogue of the story, sub- 
titles (in French) of dialogue that was difficult to under-'* 
stand and a quiz. . • 

Pre-production of the pilot included selecting the excerpts 
to be included in the module, lifting vocabulary from tjie story, 
writina the host's script and researching cultural and deroographtc 
ERLC ^ information. g 
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Adtual productidn of tjhe pilot lasted two days and included 
videotaping the host. He was postitioned stationery against 
a backdrop with an African motif. Speaking alternately in ^ 
French and Ehglishr he read the script from a teleprompter . 

Post-production involved editing the pilot: combining, 
the host segments with the selected excerpts from the original seried 
and wi^ the s<^reen graphics depicting vocabulary and quizzes. 
The pilot was assembled at WHMM-TV studios at Hcjward ,University. 

V ■ \ . ; -• 

(5) Evaluation of t he Pilot Module 

The pilot was evaluated by Howard and UDC* faculty in May, 
1983. (School had recessed by that time, sc^ the students were 
surveyed in September, 1983) The faculty J^^iked the ^>ilot and 
basically believed that it woAld be used as supplementary and 
not as core material. General recommendations included: -more 
subtitling under the dif f icult-to-understarid dialogue? shortening 
the on-screen questions and including longer ones on the guide? 
emphasizing the culture more using screen graphics, including 
maps, and keeping the modules to within 30 minutes, (See • 
Appendix II for more detailed description of recommendations) , 

(6) C ondensing' Television Programs 

Significant time was devoted to the screening of the 16 
programs to determine iiow best to excerpt m^^terial. Priority 
was given to maintaining the story line*, ufeing dialogue 
that was understandable , grammatical and which did not move 
too rapidly, and dialogue which contained relevant vocabulary 
and grammatical structures, all the while bearing in mind the ' . 
need to keep each to a length of approximately 30 minutes. 
After screening the 16 programs, the Project Director and 
Cur'riculiam Developer decided to develop seven modules; four ' 
from the Gabonese seres "Ou Vas-Tu, Koumba?"i two from 

♦ 

the Ivoirian series, "Le Train Special de Son Excellence,." 

(His Excellency's Special Train) i and one from an untitled 

public affairs proaram where leading citizens discussed th,e 

impact of television on the Ivory Coast. (Commercials also included) 

♦The University of the District of Columbia 9 



i (7) Production of Series Logo . ' • 

A logo, or opening^ for the series was produced from a montage * 
' of ^stock footage obtained from The World Bank and from the television 
programs we received from the Ivory Coast.. Music was lifted 
from ine of those programs and was used as the program theme. 

(8) Production of the Seven Modules 



*As with the pilot, production of the" seven modules was divided . 
up into pre-produc^on, production^ and post-production. 

Pre-production for the modules involved writing the scripts 
for the narrator/fin French and EnalishJ , assembling different set 
' backdrops for^the diffei?^'nt programs, commissioning the design of 
maps and illustrations, renting the camera and lighting equipment, 
hiring a crew, and writing the scripts onto the teleprompter . 

Production included .the actual taping of the host segments, 
and his Voice-over narration. 

Pos]^ -production included editing together the programs: . 
combiniiig the host "segments with the es^cerpts selected from the 
television programs, the on-screen vocabulary, subtitles, quizzes^, 
credits and series logo. 

(9) Drafting and Revising the Teacher * s Guide 

. ^ Although a sample guide was written to accompany the pilot, 
writing for the overall guide began with the pre-production of 
the videotapes. Prior to that time, it would have been impossible 
to develop the chapters ^or the guide . . * 

The guide was designed by the Curriculum Developer and 
the Project Director and was revised by a native French speaker. 
The 200 page guide includes an ll-page introduction in English 
which ^ives the following: a synopsis of dach program and a - 
rundown* of the segments found in each videotape? a guide to the 
manual itself; and an instruction plan. Following the introduction,*^ 
there are seven chapters, each corresponding to one of the seveij^ 
videotapes. (A module was defined as the videotape plus the 
coryfesponding print chapter.) fiach chapter is written in French 
and contains a synopsis of the* story > grammar exercises, compre- 

•hension exercises, pre-and post-screening vocabulary worksheets,. 

• » ■ ■ ^ 

suggestions for skit^, role-playing, etc. and quizzes. The . 

JLO 



appendix includes full transcripts of the dialoque contained in 
eJtgerpted portions of the videotapes. 

■ Af.ter the guj.de had been written in first draft, and was 
revised by a native speaker of French, it was reviewed by all 
project staff for errors in spelling, accent marks and content. 

(10) r Pilot Testing of th6 Series 

Subsequent to th^ completion of the project, the Project 
Director developed an evalulition instrument to test the series 
during the fjill semester of 1984 at Howard University. The 
results of this evaluation have not yet been compiled. 
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SEQUENCE OF PROJECT 'ACTIVITIES ^ . 
Grant awarded 

Grant award documents 3?eceived at Howard University 

Correspondence sent to Ivory Coast and Gabon 

OS I A agrees tp assist. project and sends ^our caW.es 
requesting that embassies provide facilitative 
assistance 

y ■ - . 

Screening of cfeher ' instructional programs -begins 
Faculty survey sessiop held ' 

'Positive response received, from African television 
officials, via USIA ' 

First: student survey session held 

Second ^tudent survey Session held 

Cables sent comerically to African television o^ficialr 
informihg them of dates of impending visit by HU sjiaff 

Screening of other programs continues 

Travel to Ivory Coast and Gabon — 16 Koiirs of televi- 
sion programming selected 

Consultation- with Professor Elbert Dien, Stanford U, 

Tapes received from Gabon via diplomatic pouch 

Tapes screened — preliminary selection made for pilot 

First of many telephone contacts made with US embassy 
in Ivory Coast in effort to expedite shipment of tapes 

Gabonese tapes sent to New^ork for scan conversiour 

Gabonese tapes returned from New York 

Script for pilot developed? Attempts continue to obtain 
programs from the Ivory Coast 

Pilot produced and edited 

Pilot tested with faculty from Howard and the Universit 
of the District of Columbia 

Ih -person conversation ^with Director of Ivoirian 
Tiie^^fision in Washington in which a promise to secure 
tapes is obtained 

Ivory Coast programs arrive ^ * 

Tapes from Ivory Coast sent to New York for scan convei 
sion • • 



Screening compljeted for all programs, preliminary 
selections made ^ * > 

Pre-production, for* modules one and .two. Chapte'rS ^ 
for modules one and two are begun . j ' , 

Product icn and post-production for modules one and , two. 
Scripts tor modules three through seven completed.'" ^ 
HU and UDC students surveyed re? pilot. ^ 
Production of ^modules three thr<5ugh seven. Chapters 
three 'and four of guide are drafted. Chapters one'" 
and two are revise^.' . • 

Editing proceeds for 'modules three and four. Introduc- 
tion and lesson plan for guide drafter. Chapters five ♦ 
sixahd vseven of guide are written. Transcriptions 
of dialogu^from the modules are begun. Chapters three 
and four areNrevised . 

Editing contiii^iei^^oirm modules five, six and seven. 
Chapters 'five, sijOand seven aire revised, Transcri|>ti6n 
continue. Project s"^^f reviews guide for errors. 

Editiing of modules fii4, six and seven comiileted. Guid« 
is corrected in word processor. Negotiations contin.ue 
for guide's publication. Three sets of the tapes are 
duplicated and given to . Howa,rd. 

Guide ptiblished. ^ . 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 





On* Mov4inber 17th and 18th, 1982, two focus groups were .conducted 

with Howard University students ♦ The groups consisted of about seven 

♦ ' French 

students each, ranging from level II to level IV. ^f theTfourteen studen 

four of them were either French majors or minors. 

♦ * y * 

The objectives^ of' the focus , groups were to gain insight into the^ 

students* perceptions of .thier present -French courses, their perceptions 

3^ * * * * * 

of'^frica and to test their receptivity to the concept of • using video-. ' 

• • 

taped television programs from French-speaking West Africa. 



Students were selected on thte basis of their availability, the 
regioii of the country where they grew up, the level and class of French 
in which they were enrolled. 

The following is a summary of the issues that were discussed in 
the groups. 

Reasons for Taking a Language ^ ' v *- . 

The students exhibited a desire to obtain world unity through 
learning a language. This appeared to spring form altruistic feelings 
rather than political ones. This in addiction to broadening one's self, 
appeared to be a major reason for taking a language. Mention was made 
of the career opportunities in fields using languages as a primary tool, 
It was felt that this field was a good one for Blacks since it was not 

; 

yet saturated. ^. ^ 



students definitely Want more from their French classes. They 
expect to be able to communicate effect^iVely with francophones after 
taking four levela^and this is not happening with most. The metho'd^s 
mdst appreciated were: ^ coiiversatiohs , and classes held in Frehch only? 
and reading French newspapers or magazine articles. The ifatter was 
preferred over reading stories begause of the factual knowledge that 
theyr obtained from the articles . \^ * 4. 



Perceptions of own language abilities 



The students' ideas of what was most important in acquiring a 
language seemed to differ according to thier own personal difficulties 
with the skills. Speaking- appeared to be the most difficult for the 
students to jnaster. Some felt that It was in^ossible to- separate 
grammar, vocabulary and comprehension. * When asked what could be 
done to increase their aptitude in speaking, they responded that 
morfe conversation was the key. They* felt that listening to conversations 
was valuable also. ' 



V 

Perceptions of Africa 



Most students taking French were aware of the countries where 
French was spoken. It was thought, however, that the other students 
on campus were unaware of the geographical distribution of the language. 
Although cognisant of the increasing inter-dependence of Africa and 
the United States,, the students^ did not feel that this would affect 
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them directly. • * 

Two extreme viewpoints were expressed wHen as^ed about their 
feelings with regard to Aftsi-Cah students. One group saw them as 
domineering and threatening, while the other recognized a contribxition 
that was being made, culturally, intellectually ^^^d politically, by 
tJier presence. ' \ ' ^ 

M^y felt that it was important* to :jearn about African cultures 

* • 

because i»t broadened the view that Blacks have about themselves. It 
is important for a Black Aiperican to be able to recognize that Africa 
is a continent and not a country with a homogeneous culture. Knowing 
about African cultures was deemed essential to knowing about Black people 
because of the atavistic influence on the literature and on behavior or 
customs . ^ 



Using a Language in Careers ^ 

The students, in general felt that their careers could be broadened 
by having a second language though most did not have plans for it to 
be primary in their careers; They recognized that business ventures 
could become international in scope with a second , language . 




Perceptions of African W 

In g«$neral, the students thought that TV in Africa would' be 
almost non-existant or mostly comprised of translated programs from Jf 
Europe and America, 

• \ 
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Types of programs students would* ch5ose 

* . When asked what kinds of programs they would like to see as ^ , 
part of the learning modules , (presuming that programs similar to 
those produced in* America were available) ^ ^^'ihese comments were i^ade: 

"programs that show the'<|)yical life of students"/ 
"soap operas" ♦ ' . 

"something with the slang of feh4 country" ^ ' 

"teen ^ers" ' - . , ' . 

"simple scenarios about our^ peers" ^ 

"news programs — later on, after we becprae accustomed to it" 

"weather, sports" ^ ^ . 

" programs with conversation as opposed to someone giving the ^ 
weather report" 

"comedy" 

"game shows "^ v 

"real life situations" 
\ "children's programs" 




Ah the suggestions of presenting a tyi^ical serial like "Fame" 
in 15 minute seg^^>|^s, the students had these suggestions to make; 

" Yes, 4nd have it (the script) in a book form. And first learn 
the voccibulary the slang; learn about the characters and then 
show the film. Then you have a background." 

"Give the kids a pre- lesson." 

"Have the students view the- film and then, for homework, have 
them summarize the storyT 
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If they could learn more about African cultures, they w'oul4 
interested in curreht events » cultures, history of African nations. 
It was felt by some that learning about Africa in French classes 
\lsLS instrumental in making the language more meaningful, while others' 
thought that the culture and histQry of Africa should be reserved 
for courses dealing specifically with these su£)jects. \ 





Infusion into the curriculum 

There were dliffering opinions on how these learning modules could 
be used in such a way as to keep the students' interest. One group of 
students felt that it would be too disruptive to divide the Srtory up 
into *?egments , or to provide aA explanation of a ^gianinatical point in the 
middle of the'^action. It was suggested that the program be first run 
in its entirety and then broken into segments for instructional purposes 
or vice versa. Another group felt that the whole lesson should last 
no longer than 20 minutes. Some felt that the film should be dealt 
with. just as a chapter would be treated: introduction of the lesson, 
view the film, and homework assignment. It would take one whole class 
period, . * 

The students, expressed an interest in having these tapes used 
on an elementary Ifevel - using pre-school videotapes. Cue cards Were 
readily accepted by one^group, to ke6p ^he student moving at the same 
pace with the production. They felt the cards would keep, the student 
from getting lost and becoming discouraged. Another group felt that 
inserting cue cards would detract from the interest generated by the 
film, 

' * .21 



Greatest benefit of this concept 

# 

The students made these comments when asked what they saw* 
as^ the greatest benefit of this concept: 
"more vocabulary** 

"seeing and hewing is mpre beneficial th^n just hearing" ^ ^ 

"the pace is the normal pace Jlnste^^d of being slowed down 

fpr our benefit" ' * 
"emphasis is switched from writing to conversation" . 



Greatest drawback of this concept 

♦ 

The greatest drawback centered around availability and adequate 
equipment with which to used the videotapes. They voiced the concern 
^ppf having the monitor sufficiently large and clear, so that everyone 
could see it. 



Surom»ry ^ . . 

The students were very pleased that we had come to them for 
thier opinions. They *felt the concept was interesting though most 
did not feel that it wbuld motivate more students to take Fjrench. 
Overall, they were pleased with the fact that they would be learning 
about African cultures while learning the language. 
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Faculty's Attitudes About Teaching a Language 

... * I 

General questionnihg of the group jO^out the ijeaching methods used 
most often revealed that on the introductory level, professors used 
text books alon^ with the language laboratory, Grairpar classes were 
taught straight from the text book. In intensive courses, some 
professors had used video, but^had discovei;ed Uiat the tapes were 
■not- oriented towards ill«strating specific gramatical points, making 
it difficult to integrate them into theB«i»urse. 



They stated that an advantage of the present Method was that the 
students felt more secure using a text, but all felt that given more , * 
time, they would vary their methods of presentation more. 

Most of the professors agreed that there was very little time to be 
creative with the courses they taught. Although all felt that video 
was an asset, they expressed the fact that it usually had to be trciated 
as an adjunct to. the required curriculum and therefore was 'not used 
because of time and curriculum limitations. ^ * 

At least one professor of the elementary level felt that pictures 
served to reinforce the learning to a great degree. He was a strong 
advocate of combining visual stimuli with the written word to improve 
both passive and active skills. This professor had used the "Ensemble" 
series and was pleased with it. It was agreed that video or other 
a/v materials could be very useful on every level — eletKientary , to 
motivate, stimulate interest and build a solid foundation; and more 
advanced, to build confidence and improve comprehension skills. 

It was eXEHcessed that much of the current video, material available to them 
through the a/v center did not illustrate a specific gramatical point or 
did not copcespond to the points that needed to be stressed as necessary 
and required parts of the curriculum. (The professor was referring 
to the full length featured, at this point.) 
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Page^2 

Ideally, the, prof ess or s would' like to present the language in a way 

* X. ' - . ., ■ ■ 

that woulji lie very relevant to the lives of the students. Material 

sl^ould attf'act the students. It was felt by* some that many students 

had a mental block or a general disinclination ^to learning the language 

because it was a "c9lonial language'^. It was expressed that culturally 

• * 

si ^ • 

relevant matei^ial would be helpful. Tapes depicting scenes with 
Blacks from francophone countries was considered to be culturally * 
relevant. At .this juncture, the professors expressed? divergent opinions 
as to the relevance and importance of seeing all black scenes in frfjipo* 
phone countries. There was more the inclination toward.s having scenes 
with students of all races speaking French. ; ^ ■ 

Elementary level te-achers wh^ felt, that they were dealing ' with the 
acc^uisition of , the . language first, the geographical distribution of v 
the language and the cultural implication,, second, placed less impor- 
tance on the cultural relevance of the material. Their primary concern .> 
was with providing materials tHat would capture the sprir^t of the 
student so that they would be fiore willing to put the necessary effort 
into learning the language. 



Seeing French "in action" with people doing things that the students 
do every day, was tilted as in^ortant. Simple scenarios, such as kids 
going to buy jeans together and speaking French were given as examples. 
An overdose of video should be avoided, however, it was decided. Rather 
it should be balanced with the other methods, i.e. text books, repitition 
and conversation. "Ensemble", it was felt, adeq^iately incorporated 
both the video and th€i written teaching methods. 



. . * - Page 3 

l^ie' ideal video production would have segments ' that dealt with 
units of learning, weather express ionsVs^or example, where the 
vocabulary was -standards This would allow the teacher to substijiute 
the video for whatever method they would normally use. If the 
subject was of a general nature, it^ould be fit into the program* 
with^ no problem. ♦ . 

Several professors expressed that, the ideal way to adapt a production 
such as "Ensemble" to a more advanced learning module, would be to.' 
Illustrate more complex eituations^, dealing with compound and future 
tenses, etc. The treatment of the material could be adapted to the level 
as well. How to use? the material, according the the type of lesson 

desired and the level of the class could 'be included in the print * 

* . /" 
material that accompanies the tapes. - 
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F>aculty Perceptions of Students* Attitudes Towards Lanq;aages ♦ 

The professors agreed that their students are cogijp.sant of the need 
of a foreign language in their careers although many are taking the 
language primarily because it is required by the school. I't was stated 
that the students probably feel somewhat foolish because they are unable 
to express themselves as they feel they should* and because forming the 
words, i.e. using their mouths iz^a fashion to which .they are unaccustomed 
makes them feel uncomfortable. Seeing people shape the wot^ds in a video 
production would aid them in overcoming this malaise. 



Faculty Reactions to the Concept 

Content and language level of the TV programs* to be used were the 
. first concerns expressed by many of the faculty in reaction to the * 
concept of using TV programs. Some expressed disappointment thiit 
the modules would be primarily geared towards the advanced levels. They 
stated that the beginning level, the formative period when the. 
foundation of the language is being laid, was the ideal period for. 
motivating and for generating enthusiasm among the students by presenting 
the material graphically. The perceived value of the video TV programs 
on the advanced level is that it is totally captivating and forces the 
student to figure out what is happening. Some felt that this could 
only be effective if the students have a firm background in the language. 
Others felt that the exposure alone would be beneficial reilying on the 
teacher to determine the depth to which the segment would be studied. 
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It was expressed that presenting these modules on the third and 

fourth level was too late to serve as a motivational tool since the 

academic structure of the department is such that students of level 

three and four would have to repeat the same material if they should 

later decide to major ih the lahguage. It was generally accepteli 

that the modules could influence students to minor in the language. 

It could be a motivational tool if it capital! zesd^ on the use of the 

language in various careers. The, video modules could "keep them" 

in the language and would add a new, popular dimension to the department, 



Types of Programs « 

A concern for bringing in quality programming was brought up, with , 
an emphasis on avoiding sexism and violence. However, on the whole, 
the professors conceded that these elements existed in society and 
that the students related to this type of programming becav^se they 

« 

are accustomed to it. The emphasis was to teach pie lianguage and to find 
a happy medium in the selection j.n the types o^ program|iiing . 



Documentaries, news programs, weather, sports, soap operas were 
suggested as types of programs.. It was felt that news and sports 
programs would be interesting if the news was exciting. So^p operas 
w4re favored" because they -depicted iaverydAy situations and woul/i 
probably touch on ^elements of the students • lives . Cartoon and 
children's shows were mentioned as"-g<^d choices. Some fairy tales 
have been used in the classroom very succe&^ully* TUcjy became 
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for the students to act out familiar stories using the language. 
Commercials were cited as being ideal because of their length and 
fast pace. 



Elements of the Modules ^ 

.The elements of the modules should remain very flexible so that the 
instructors coul4 experiment, but a suggested plan or guide on how to 
use the materials would be a welcomed resource, A workbook for the 
students should have built in progression to help the professors - 
pace the use of the modules. Flexibility would be imporatnt also 1^ the 
use of the video tapes on various levels. The written material 
could have Suggestions on how the manual could be used on various 
levels to achieve diffeAnt objectives, i.e. a* a springboard for 
conversaton or as a grammatical insturctiona.1 tool. 

It was felt that the cultuife would be transmitted naturally through the 
medium of the TV programs, so th^t it need not be emphasized particularli 
Cultural differences could be used as a springboard for discussion. The 
print material, it was mentioned, could contain facts about the culture 
that would aid in providing the students with a better understanding of 
what is taking place on the screen. 

conversation could be emphasized most, giving the students the opportuni 
to see natural responses . It would follow that grammar could be stress* 
by listening and studying the conversation. At an earlier ^oint in 
the discussion, mention was made of using graphic representations 
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of the concepts emphasized in each modU'le — cue catds or words 
on the screen. The sentences used in the programs could appear 
on the screen at intervals, 

* 

The faculty agreed that the modules should be versitile enough so 
that they 'could be used both in the classroom and in the a/v center. 
An operator would be necessary if the modules were brought tA the 



classroom* 



Accessibility to the modules, giving the profeisors the flexibility 
to use them two to three times a week was the key #o the frequency 
of usage by the professors. Accessibility yas con&idered equally 
important as content. If there was not a long rese^aton time 
required, and no undue conflict with usage, they cou||' perceive no 
difficulties in making thm modules an integral part <^ the curriculum. 
. Since there ^s some flexibility . in tbedesign of theirte|^|culum, i.d.^ 
t|^e professors have a free hand at selecting the meth<^^f^ presentation , 
they could make room for these modules if the logistic^|;1jould be 
simplified.^ If they were not able to use the modules d| a regular basis 
at least 20 minutes per class period, they wo^ld feel tnp same he'sitatip* 
to use them, as they feel for the the materials presently iS^^Ailable to 
them. Fifteen to twenty minutes a period, at least twice a week, 
appeared to be the frequency and duration of usage preferred by the 
professors, 

% • 
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V 



Faculty's Perceptions of Students* Receptivity 

It appears to the professors the athe students are aware of their 
African roots and that there is an identif icaiton with students from 
francophbne countries* • No professors had detected a reticence or 
prdjudice on the part' of the students with regard to African' countries* 
In addition, the professors implied that their students were aware of 
the geopraphical distributioa of i-he language simply thfough contact 
with francophone students in the university. ^ 



SUMMARY 



The faculty showed great enthusiasm in t|ie project and seemed encouraged 
that an attempt was being made to bring culturally relevant material 
to th# classroom at Howard. They felt that the overall educational 
and motivational effect of the programs would be positive and thought 
that the students would probably be enthusiastically receptive. , 

Their main concerns were intensity of the language used in the programs, 
the versatility of the modules, and the flexibility that they would 
have in reserving the materials. 



The professors were very 'curious about the next step and expressed a 
esire to continue to offer their input on the project. 
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INTRODUCTION ^ J / 

I 

On May 12 and on May 24, 1983, two* focus groups were herd to test 
the first of six modules in the African Videotape Project. The 
first group was with the faculty in the Department of Romance 
l^anguages at Howard Univers i ty/ and the second, with Romance 
Language faculty at the University of the District of Columbia, 

The objective of the. groups was to acertain: 

o The professors' appreciation of the videotape as a tool 
to teach the language; 

o The professors' appreciation of the* videotape j as a tool 
to in{use African culture into the curriculum^ 

• » 

o Th^ changes f^he professors would mal<e in the technical 
aspects of the videotat>e|* / . 

o The changes the pro'fessors would make in ^he method of 
presejiting the language and the culture; 

o How thC professors would use the videotape in tfieir 
classroom. 

^. •■ J 

/ 
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- N STATEMENT OF LIMITATIONS . 

Th« focus group approach seeks to develop insight and direction 
rather (tha.n provide quantitatively precise or absolute 
measures. Because of the limited ntimber of respondents involved, 
an^ the recruitment procedures, this research must te considered 
in a qualitative frame of reference. 

Verbatim cpmments, where they are included, have been used to 
convey tire tejior of the session. 

The reader may find sec.<tions that seem erroneous. When such data 

^ ... 

appears in the context of findings from the participant's point 
of view, it should be considered as valid data. That is, the 
participant may b.e misinformed or be making an error in 
judgement. The reader should interpret that as useful data and 
resolve' to set the record straight through an educational process 
in the marketing or presentation of the product. 

This study cannot be .considered reliable or valid in the 
statistical sense, since it is not possible to replicate the 
recruitment or the actftal conduct of the, session. This research 
is meant to provide a first step in determining knowledge, 
awareness, att i tude|||and opinions about services, concepts or 
product/8. ^ 
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SUMIumY AND ANALYSIS OF 
FOCUS GROUP WITH FACULTY AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY 



On May 12. 1983, the first of six modules in the African Videotape Project 
was tested by faculty members of the Department of Romance Languages at 
SSward University. Eleven professors attended, three of whom were teachers 
of a language other than French, but had a working knowledge of the 
language. ^ 

After encountering some logistical difficulties at Howard, */e group began 
at 10:45am. The professors were given some background about the P'-Oljct 
and were told how the session j*ras going to b^ conducted. Because of ^he 
technical difficulties, however, there was not adequate time to complete an 
oral evaluation of the print materials. Each professor took a . 
q«SJt!oSiS?ri 2nd a cop? of the print materials and were asked to leave he 
completed questionnaire and their conments in Dr. Warner»s office at their 
earliest convenience. 

The following is a sunmary of the conments that were made on the videotape 
in the evaluation session. 



OVERALL INACTION 

The professors were asked first to give a general impression of the 
videotape. y 
"It has great possibilities. "(many agreed) 

"Well, I have a problem .basically we're going t6 teach French with 
that, and there are many segments that I, myself, did not ^..^ 
inSe^stand U you have to%ubtitle everything,,..! have a problem 
with that since this is supposed to be an audio-visual 
exper i ence. "(Pfaff) » 

"1 thought this was not. ..a primary tool,, but something to supplement 
the lesson." 



"I would use it as homework, myself." 

Many of the professors expressed that they would prefer to use this as 
supplementary material. 



HOST'S. DELIVERY 

The ovf^^tTT impress ion of the host's presentation was favorable, 

"I thought he had great presence. He had that quizical kind of look 
that made him not stl f f . "(Luce) 
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"I thought his pace was good. "<Smi ley) 
"His voice was very clear... very relaxed." 



Some professors felt that shooting the host from a single angle had 
advantages. It was felt that he should be talking directly to the audience 
and that movement would distract their attention. ^ 

"He*s formally teaching, so there is no need to change shots or 
positions. It's a straight forward position, talking directly to the 
audience." 

"...once the student is in establisTied contact ^ith the speaker, they 
get more involved in what he is explaining. I f he moves around, it 
will distract their attention...." 

However, there was some dissention on this point and several comments were 
made to improve the host's devlivery. 

"I thought he should have been shot from different angles. .. .His head 
was somewhat cocked and it was not as comfortable a position as it 
should have been. If the camera had moved... not that he had to move^ 
it would have come across better . "(Smi th) 





"It would add some liveness, too — not just an Mmage figee*." 

"I don't think it would be disturbing to have the eameraftake several 
shots from different angles. When you're teaching, you move. ...I 
found that it was very static... .He was tremendously bothered by the 
light... his eyes — thevyWay he addressed the camera. I*m a little 
disturbed if its WHMf that has done that — that* they were not able t 
get] better lighting qualities. I thougl^t he was a little stiff* But 
'taking into consideration. . .the camera condition, the. studio conditio 
and the lights, I understand why he was the way he was. If those 
elements were taken into consideration..., his delivery would be much 
better. "(Ffaff) 

There was total agreement on the suitablity of the setting. When asked 
what changes they would make in the narrated portions, mention was made of 
the slow pace the narrator used in English. This brought out a few 
conments about the pace that was appropriate in the French as well. 

"He wasn't talking too fast, but he wasn't talking too slowly. It wa 
a natural (cadence) . "(Luce) 

"(The cadence) was natural, adequate for the students. They have to' 
have something they can understand. "(Smi ley) ^ 

"It sounded a little slow."(Ffaf f ) 

"From the point of view of the teacher, from someone who has mastered 
the language, the pace would appear «^to be slow. However, he's 
addressing the students, so I think it was perfect. .. .You have to giv 
the students time to digest what they are hear ing.''(Chr istophe) 
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Asked if it would sound natural to. native French speakers, it was agreed 
that the pace was stow and unnatural. It should be pointed oiit that in our 
initial groups held with the students » one of their primary complaints was 
the slow, unnatural cadence that was used by all of their professors. They 
wer^ very adamant about hearing the language at a normal pace. 



TECHNICAL QUALITY OF THE WHNM PRODUCED FOOTAGE 

When asked to give their impressions of the technical quality of the 
portions produced at WHMW, many of the corrments that came out referred to 
the African footage and are not relevant to this evalaution. There was a 
conrment about wanting to see a lead in that would give the name of the 
director and other information about its production. This professor 
(Ffaff) would also like to' see in the lead whether or not the produc'et and 
cinematographer of the African footage were Africans or Europeans. 

"At the very opening of the film treferring to the African footage), 
the titling there was very poor.** 

"Maybe another footage cfan be added at the beginning to replace the 
African footage and additional information can be added...." 

^ Subti tl ing \ ' 


The professors were very concerned about .the subtitling and were anxious to 
make inquiries and offer suggestions. In general, because of the poor 
voice quality of the African footage and because of the accent, they felt 
there was a need for more subtitling, although they conceded that this 
could defeat the purpose of the module as an audio-visual tool. 

"There were some African names that needed to be- spelled out for the 
students to see. We* re pretty much ready to listen to ^BoubaHa*, but 
the students would not know what the syllables mean or how that 
relates to the sentence — whether it's the French part of the African 
part. And I think if they see it, they would know that Bouballa is a 
name and they can go on to the Frehch ."(Smi ley) 

"At first you have a couple of subtitles, then they disappear at some 
of the times when they were badly needed. Then later on they were 
more consistent, but hot always...." 

"Did you do so, so that the students would also have the opportunity 
to listen to the language without the subtitles? But as we all agree 
that it is difficuir to listen to the French with the African 
intonnation, I think that at that level, it would be good to have 
everything subtitled except for the very simple si tuat ions ."(Luce) 

"As soon as you have more than a few words, I don* t think the students 
can understand it. ..We also had difficulty understanding it.** 
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The needifor subtitles raised the question of whether or not this was the 
bes.t module for the purposes they hop^ to serve. 

^ * 

"If we, want the students, to be able to understand some French without 
having to subtitle everything, then is this part icular module one th" 
we want, or should we look at another module? Or if we are going to 
subtitle everything, how are we going to use this module and which wf 
would it best serve our purposes?"(Smi th) * 

"It is an interesting film, but if our purpose is to teach the 
language, . ..then this film doesn't help because of the accent,.., an< 

difficulty in comprehension If it is for the cultural aspects, thi 

*it is fine."(Bancth) 

"I think its a very good tool to supplement a course, to give" the 
various aspects of the African culutre in Gabon. But I have serious 
problems in terms of using it as a tool to \each the language. I ra 
not going to be chauvinistic and say that the only accent which is 
proper in French is the Parisian one, but there is some 1 imi t ."(Ff af i 

Asked again. how they, felt about using the African accent to teach the 
language, they responded: 

"Well, as I've said, I would uje it as homework, not to teach the 
language in the classroom," 

All agreed. 
Blend of Program Elements . 

All professors were in agreement in their approval of the blend of the, 
various program elements including the story cuts, cue cards, switching 
from narrator to^story, etc. 

"The pacing was good." 

A suggestion was made that the story begin with the visit from the 
"conmis", after showing Koumba in the fields, enjoying his work. This^ 
would establish Koumba* s personality, and from that point, the story of t 
dowry could be introduced. Many of the professors expressed that the cut 
to Koumba and the "coninis" was Somewhat distracting and created some 
confusion. 

"It is distracting. I wasn't sure what was happening." 

"You can switch things around. . .when you have the •conmis* speaking 
with the young man, it would have been better in the beginning when 
you were presenting him as loving his work and the village life, and 
then from there on you could introduce the story of the dowry." 
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"We didn't know who Kouioba was." 

"For a while I thought it was a completely different episode." 

"It would malce sense that we know from the start that he doesn*t like 

city life. He wants to stay in the country, but because of the dotfrry 

he will have tc> go to town.... It would be better to present it as 
background to the story." 



INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 



the Use of English <tnd French 

There w49 some debate about the merits or demerits of using only French or 
combii^lng the two languages as was done in- the module. The issue of using 
the niadule on. the various levels was brought up in contrast to the 
advantage of getting a&^uch good French out of the module as possible. 

Those teachers who presented aniargument for changing it to all, French 
raised these pointis 

^'The .t«acher can intervene and explain. . .You can reach a middle ground 
where the French would not be. as sophisticated. .1 don*t want to say 
that jDr* Warner vs French is the best in the modjule but at least they 
will hfrar some French that they can understands Why deprive them of 
that... .If it*s an audio-visual experience, I don't see why we don*t , 
try to have ajs much French as possible (referring to the use of 
English explain vocabu\lary. ) " (Ffaff) 

"For (leveis> three and four it*s adequate. (For the advanced 
classes), it*s a bit easy*. ••So I don* t «knOw what to do."(Baneth) 

"What purp<^9e is the purpose of the fil^? If it is an audio-visual 
experience, I donM see why we don*t try to have- everything in 
French."* (Ffaff) 

Those who were in favor of keeping it as it was cited the following 
reasons: 

"I think to put it in French completely Wottid be limiting to the 
level. "(Smith) 

"I think we ^should think of this module as supplementary material so 
the ...introduction in Engl i sh. . .won* t do afty harm even for more^ 
sophisticated students .... 1 1 ' s reassuring to the students. If you 
explain it all in French and they don't understand it, they fust get 
discouraged. "(Luce) 

a 

"There is also the segment of vocabulary. How are you^ by simple 
using French, going to explain these words?** 



Sc 



ome of the professors seemed to want more Jittent ion given to the j 
vocabulary. F<Jr instance, with a word lil^e "arriere grand-pere" , the rest 
of the family relationships could have been added. The professors were 
Asked if they would like^to see this on the videotape. 

**l would think so. The family relationships — all of those could./ 
have been done in a sort of capsule. You could explain what a 
*gendre' was and all of that." 



in 



the 



f i Im could have 



Or with the word •*manioc", other foods mentioned 
been added. 

"The foods and the fruits and the vegetables, the eating habits could 
have been in another capsule." *? 

U was the concensus, however, that no additional time should be given to 
this. Perhaps this" could* be done by projecting a picture of the vegetable 
or fruit and in tlje case ^f the family relationships, illustrations of the 
family^ would be more srtr iking for* the student. 

"I think it would be good' to have it ( 1 1 lustrat ioni of the foods, 
etc.) in the printed matter AND in the videotape. there is an image 
of the food so the students will have an idea of what they are 
learning.** - 

en those professors who had felt that the mix of English and French was 
iood, agreed that with the pictures, they would do it all in very simple 
French. It was agreed that the print material should have more extensive 
vocabulary and Illustrations as well-, but that pictures to accompany the 
wof ds^n the videotape would be welcomed. 

"If it can be put on the same segment without adding more time. You 
can project it along with the written words. But if i t means that you 
have to have more time, it would not be worth it." 



Graninar 



None of the teachers felt that it was necessary to add gramatical points to 
the videotape. 



Testing Techniques 

It was agreed that two or more questions should be added to th^ videotape. 

"I felt also that something more was coming. But I think you can ask 
as many questions as you ^sh in the print material." (Jaime) 

bne professor felt that/ MTl^rould have been better to give the answers to 
the questions in the jwi/ne manner given in the videotape instead of 
rewording the answer. 
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**I feel that it would have been better to go back and give th4 sanw 
answers, given in the fi Im. . .because that's what the students will^e 
listen-ing for. Not reword them, and say: This is one ^possibil i ty « * , 
but give the actual answer staged in the filro."(John SmithX___ 

it was mentioned also that subtitles should be added to the portion of the 
story that was recapped to give the answer. 

"If we had those in subtitles, then we would just bring<the subtitles 
iti the answer. Then the student would not have to give all of it, but 
they would have a choice. "(Luce) 

It was felt that the teacher should be in charge of control ing the video to 
give the students adequate time to respond to the questions on the screen. 

• I 

"I think there was adequate time if we use John's method, if they can - 
repeat whatever the thingswere. But if they had to form one of those 
indirect questions, they' wouldn* t be able to. "(Smiley) 



CULTURAL ELEMENTS 

The professors 'thought the the presentation of the cultui'al elements was 
adequate with some suggest ion>^f or additions. 



"I would have, added a little bit more about Qabonese protocol ... the 
tcissing cheek thing.. ..I *d rather not make it longer ... .Just as he 
points out (various points to notice) he could also say ^Look at how 
the sister and brother greet*" (Smiley) 

"Also, if you make it too long, between segments of the film, you kind 
of lose momentum. "(Luce) 

"One thing should be emphasised in the beg'ining of the tape... is that 
this is not a Representation of all the;\frican ethnic groups or 
cultures, but that certain elements within the Qabonese life are to be 
found all over Afr4ea. Gabon is not a microcosim of Africa. Also, 
you have to specify that this is a Qabonese accent.... It has to be 
emphasized. We cannot say the ^African accent*. (Pfaff) 



The professor would play a key role in the presentation of cultural 
elements alsp: \ v 

"I think it*s almost imposible to go over every aspect of the cultural 
elements shown on the film. I think that room should be left for the 
^ teacher. If he or she has prepared him or herself, then he or she 

should be able to answer isim questions. "(Christophe) 

_ » 

^^When asked if they would like to see additional modules from the Koumba 
series, they responded that perhaps one more would be good so that the 
students could see what happened to Koumbjs when he wcint to the city./ 
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Most of their conments, however, turned to the quality of the footage from 
Africa. They felt that a teaching module would be much more effective if 
they had footage of good quality. 

"Pm rather distracted by the poor quality of the cinematographic 
elements, an^ I 'm. ..struck by the fact that Gabon is spending a lot of 
money makingXa feature film. It has made the biggest film ever made 
in Af rica. . .about the Gabonese head of state. But then, when they are 
doing educational TV, they are not spending any money. I'm struck by 
that discrepancy. When you want to advertise the leader, you spend 
four million dollars, but when you do educational — it's very 
amateur. But it presents the culture." ✓ 

"What about the movies? Couldn't we get something from the 
movies? ... .Even the actors are less than coilvincing. You feel that 
they have not been trained to be actors probably." 

"I would like to see — this is an excellent idea, but I think that 
what we want to get across to the students would confe across much more 
effectively if we had footage .from Africa of good quality." 

"The American students are TV viewers. They are quite 
sophisticated. By presenting th^mwith such a poor quality picture, 
I'm sure... that would tend to turn them of f . "CChr is tophe) 

* \ 
"What I would add to that is that in a way, this is more genuine 
because they ara made on the spot b/ native crew aniJ^all that. But 
the students are not going to be impressed by the genuine Gabonese 
movie. They're going to be much more impressed by whoever does U, if 
its good qual i ty."(Luce) 

With a general agreement that the quality would be a big issue with the 
students, the professors conceded, however, that it was better than having 
nothing to offer. 

"We're talking about having nothing, or next to ijothing. Since we 
have so very little, and this is one good at tempt . . . . 1 1 would take the 
students out of the books that we jase and give them something else to 
look forward to. "(Smiley) ^ 

"In the printed material, we should stat«e that this is not 
representative of^' African films. Because if people associate this 
type of' series with what is done in Africa, that's not 
representative. It is very amateurish." (Pfaff) 

One professor suggested that the story cast a negative light on the Africar 
family. That point was countered by the idea that Gabonese family life 
should not be Americanized and "Hollywoodized" for the sake of greater 
acceptance if this was to be a cultural teaching tool. It should, however 
be pointed out to the students that although there are certain cultural 
eUments that are true to Gabonese culture, the friction that exists in 
this family is somewhat fictionalized. These problems do exist in some 
Gabonese families, and In families of other countries in Africa, but as we 
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can surmise by the judgement in favor of Bouballa, it. is viewed by many as 
a problem and not as acceptable behavior. 

The professors stated that the" teacher should be responsible to a large 
degree for pointing out the differences in accent and that sufficient 
attention was given to the differences in accent on the videotape. 



INFUSION INTO THE CURRICUL13M 



Most of the professors stated that they jwould i*se the module as 
suplementary material. 

"Yes, I would use it. But simply as suppleijnentary mater i al . . . . I f I 
wanted the students to see something of Gabonese culture." 

"Not to teach granmar It would merely be an adjunct — mainly for 

cultural or to satisfy student interest in Africa." 

It was thought that the videotape was too long to be used in a 50 minute 
class, but not if it were to be used as part of homework. It was too long 
considering the difficulties one experiences in getting the equipment. 

"I would personnally eliminate the vocabulary explanation and have 
this more extensively done in- the written part." 

"But it's good for there the see the^ words .. .and trying to let it sink 



into them. 



It 



"And it gives them something to listen for." . 

» "I think it works best when its 10 or 15 minutes at the maximum. 

Because if the people are not here on time, or if you want to prepari 
the people, to inmerse them in the calutre or whatever before, you 
cannot do that in a half hour. And then, if you have to cwt it, why 
\ not make smaller segments anyway. You would not have an arbitrary 

cutting. You would have something that makes sense." 

There was some discussion about the logistics and methods of using the 
module. A suggestion was made by one professor that continuous or 
previously scheduled viewings be held in the language laboratory. Anothe 
suggestion was to show the videotape during one class period and reserve 
the questions for the following class meeting. These ideas should pethap 
be included in the instilictors manual as suggestions for use. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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^WRAP 



UP 



A few final questions were asked a« the professors were prepar^ing to leave. 

The professors found the word "module" to be acceptable and "modern". , 

There were positive reactions to the name "Images Afrieaines" and "In««« 
d^rf^qSe", Sut ni new ideas surfaced since all of the professors were in a 
hurry to leave. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 
OP FOCUS GROUP WITH 
UNIVERSITY OP DISTRICT ofe COLUMBIA FACULTY 
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SUNM/^Y AND ANALYSIS Oi^ 
FOCUS GROUP WITH FACULTY 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF THE DISTRICT OF OOL 

A second test of the module was performed with professors of the 
Romance Langusg,e Department at the University of th^ District of 
Columbia on May 24, 1983. Three pr^essors, including the- head 
of the department, one student and one Gabonese student were 
present for the evaluation. 

The session began with an introduction of the project by 
Stephanie Dai ley. Project Director and Producer. The videotape 
was viewed and. followed by completion of Ihe videotape 
questionnaire. A questionnaire for the firint materials was 
distruibuted to gather the groups Jdeas about the elements they 
felt necessary in the teacher's guide. No conments were 
elicited before the producer left so that objectivity could be 
achieved. 

The following is a sunmary ot the^ comnents made by the group on 
the videotape. * , 



OVERALL REACTION 

The overall impression of the videotape by this group was 
unquest ionnably positive. Much of their appreciation came from 
the fact that they found the cultural contribution to the 
classroom to be invaluable. . ' 

"There's a wealth of cultural information to be 
explored. " (Fa 1 Ion) 

"My impression was... when the students see it, if they 

haven't been there, they're going to get a culture shoclc. 

If they have been there. .. they' re going t^know that this is 

the real thing. They will understand the culture and | 

they'll appreciate it. "(Sims) « | 

""it will give^Uiero the right appreciation of Africa." i 

"I think it will be so help^Tul, . . .and if they can elaborate 
with a student who has been there." 

(Gabonese citizen)"rm so happy that they will know exactly 
what is going on. -*Some young men want to change. . ^Some 
people want to keep the tradi t ions ."\ 

The professors were asked to rate the videotape briefly as an 
instruct ior^al tool. Some mentioned that they felt that there was 
much work left to do, but the impression was given that the work 
needed to turn this videotape into an instruct ioi^al tool would 
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hav« to be part of the print materials. 



"There is still so much work to do but I think it»s 



"I liked it. As a^student of French, I see that I could 
have learned from it. If I had had this when I was a 
student, I would have been very pleased. I would have 
wanted the written exercises. I'd want ✓the vocabulary 
introduced. .. .1 *d want to be tested afterwards and I want 
some cultural discussion... and I want the.names of the foods 
that are being discussed. "(Sims) 

In order to use the videotape as an instructional tool to teach 
the culture, some professors would like to have the host spell 
out the cultural peculiarities that the story demonstrates. 

"l»d want something to say? Mn Africa, because of the 
extended family, a brother-in-law is expected to provide for 
his wife's family. *.. .1 f he'd just spell it out, because I 
think some might miss it."(9ims) 

The student who was present stated that the culture was the best 
part of th« videotape although he did |idmi t to being somewhat 
overwhelmed by tli« abundance of cultural differences that were 
depicted. 

"the cultural thing was the best thing. That's the part I 
liked. I thought it was well presented but there's^ a lot» ^ 
too much. I had a hard t ime. . . . I- didn' t get it all 
together. It was a little too broken up for me." 

HOST'S DELIVERY 

The group was unanimous is their acceptance of the host. 
"He's cute." 

"He's dignified. .. .He did the right things." 
"His voice is good. Not too fast." 
^ "Slight accent in English.. .It's nice." 

The professors were asked if they thought thf host's script was 

appropriate to the level of the students. 

»* 

"Its for a more advanced level." 

». ' 
"I think it could 1>e used at the beginning level*" 

thought it was perfect." 



It 
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TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF THE VIDEOTAPE 

Since UDC was not' able to provide a color monitor on the day of 
this evaluation, there were not many consents elicited from the 
professors , regarding the technical quality of the VitSM footage. 
Their impressions from the black and white presentation of this 
footage were that it was adequate. 

The blend of the narration with the African footage was perceived 
as excellent. It was felt that the switching from host Wstory 
livened the pace and would help keep the attention of the 
student. 

V 

Subtitles ' • 

^ This group found that the accent on the African footage did 

present a problem in spots. They would have liked to see 
subtitles throughout, at least when the accent was heavy and made 
comprehension difficult. One suggestion was made that the 
subtitles be shown only once for any given segment of thq^ story 
that was used. 

"Have them (subtitles) f irsti and then later on take them 
away . •* 

**! would like to see them all the way through." (student) 

"The accent is hard to understand.** # 

This group felt that the entire videotape should be transcribed. 

"With the script, if they had a hard time, they could 
follow.** \ 

Asked if they felt that having a transcript would impede 
' su#cessful improvements in the development of aural skills, the 
group implied that the teacher would be able to* control this. 

"Not ifyUiey don*t bring it to class. Study it before you 
come and leave it at home and close your book.** 

"Some students really need that book in order to understand 
it." 

INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

The' Accent ♦ 

This group did not feel that the accent presented any particular 
disadvantages to using this as an instructional tool. They felt 
strongly and conveyed that this was actually a plus since they 
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want«d to prepar« students for the refl world* 

"If you show them the great quantitity of people who speak 
French in Africa, they have to accept it (the different 
accent) because people speak and people want to be 
understood.** 

«I think that (when) learning-'a language, it's better to 
learn in different accents." 

«lf you explain to the students how people happen to have 
different accents, from the exainple of the United States, 
they will. understand and appreciate," 

' ■ ■ ' . ■ f . 

"The goal is not for them to imitate the accent but to 
understand different accents*...." 

/ 

The Ose of English and French 

This group found no drawbacks in the^"us^^f English and French. 
Although the group had been told that this module was aimed at 
third arfd fourth year students of 1?r«nch, they were anxious to 
make it useful to all levels. Since they appeared to want to be 
able to use it on a beginning level as well, this may account ft)r 
their lack of concern with the use of English. 

"Like they have It is fine especially toward the 
beginning. Maybe later on as it advances, they would need 
less." ' 

"If the student has his whole transcript in his book, the 
good student will learirsi thajfe- and come with his book Closed, 
and that would be mastery, in my opinion.*' 

Vocabulary 

It was felt that the vocabulary could 'have been explored more. 
"You need more." , 

However, it was conceded that with good supporting materials, no 
more needed to be added to the videotape. 3» 




"It depends on what you have in print: ^1 

book that accompanies the tape. ..you don't^j^Ten have to have 
it on the tape." 

The point made by tha student, who was in advanced French, was 
that the first set of vocaulary was tdo elementary. He would 
have liked to have seen greater emphasis placed on the African 
vocabulary. This point was well taken by everyone and invited 
eonments from the professors. 
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They could show the picture of the manioc. the clothes 
1 i^e the boubou, pagne.** 

They should explain that for the word "broussard" , the 
' milieu where they live is called the "brousse«. 

They wanted to see the vocabulary words used in a sentence-^ 
placed in context at the time of their presentation. This, it 
was felt would heighten comprehension and avoid confusion. One 
professor pointed out her confusion with the point that was bein? 
made with the words ♦♦etre gene" and "embarrasse". These words, 
she felt, were g;iven too fast and out of context, creating 
possible confusion among the students. 

Gramnar 

The first time the subject of graninar came up in the discussion, 
all of the professors saw the need to. have some exercises on the 
screen so that gramnar could be a part of the module. 

"All that vocabuUry and talk — maybe we should put in some 
exercises." 

"Maybe ten minutes of grairmar." 

'•If you meet three times a week for lecture, and this Is 
just something extra — if you have a textbook that is 
different frdm the textbook of the tape, then we have to go 
through our textbooks and point out structures that are on 
tnw twpw^ -l^Y^ also look for idiomatic expressions. So it 
depends on hdw we use it. ..If its only supplementary, that 
one thing. .Sometimes we could ask the students to point 
out the ^Idiomatic expressions that we have studied that 
week 1 would prefer that the tape do this for us." 

However, as the discussion progressed, and after the suggestion 
by the student t,hat the gramnar be incorporated in the print 
material, the group conceded that exercises could be separate 
from the videotape as long as there was adequate attention tfiven 
to gramnar in the print materials. 

"If its an advanced conversational class, you don't need 
gramnar ... .There's so much subject to talk about.... A 
cultural type course, like Francophone Civilization, you 
could show it more for cultural information." 

"I think it might make it a little too much. Because there 

' is a lot in the culutral aspects, plus listening. You are 

learning a lot.. ..It's not like you are using it for every 
single class. So I don't know if you would need that much 
gramnar." 
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Testing Techniques i|f 

Some members of this group felt that the questions were too long 
and that inadequate time was given to the answer. They felt that 
the questions should be shorter but that there should be more of 
them. 

"Some of the questions were too long.**^ 

"It's not so much understanding as^it is remembering what is 
being asked.** 

"I like the idea of going back to the scene (for answers). 
That was really good. But they were long sect ions ... i ts 
hard to think." 

"Maybe shorter quest f^ns and shorter answers." 

"Long answers could be taken care of after the tape." 



CULTURAL ELEMENTS 

At least two professors fklt that the difference between the city 
and the culture and the concept of the extended fiamiliy should be 
emphasized more on the videotape.. > 

"The contrast between the 'city and the country. I think ^ 
maybe* emphasize it more because its so different, you 
know. Also* the extended family. It shottie be emphasized- 
even more because one person works as a fonct ionnalre and 
has to provide for so many." 

Overall, however, it was agreed that additional work oji the 
culture could be supplied by the teacher. It was implied that 
suggestions for reports, and reconmenda tons that the teacher make 
use of all students who had experienced Africa be included in the 
instructions to the teaser in the print materials. 

"Those (cultural elements) could be the reports that could 
be given to the student ... they would do the research and 
come back to tell us.... Or, if you have a native in the 
class who could elaborate for us — whatever." 

This group felt that the videotape offered a fair deptiction of 
what life Is like in Africa. They would like to see additional 
modules using Koum^'s story as a basis. The plot, it was felt, 
was very impor tant to^aintaining the students' interesj. T»)«y 
would like to see a contrast and the conflicts that exist between 
a person who ha.s lived in the city for many years and a person of 
the "brousse". 



"Mayb^ anoft^f time they will show the city..,. I don't want 
to them to get the idea that Gabon is the •brousse*." . 

"What I would like to see and what I noticed when I was in 
Africa some* of the discussions among people in the city 
centered around — if you live in the city, you're not going 
to get married and have as many children as they did (in the 
viUage) because its »o expensive.. So if you could see that 
kind of person, who's been in the city for a long time, and 
see how he clashes with the other idea*. ^. If we could see 
tJvat — the very modern and the very old, and the conflicts 
— then, I think we'll understand." 



INPUSKW INTO THE OJRRICXJLOM . 

The professors were asked how they would Infuse the module into 
their curriculum. / 

"Def iiiately supplementary. Core material? — you'd have to 
add a text book. ...Like it is, 1 think its great as 
supplementary." . 

There had previously been some mention^ of cutting the videotape 
into two slgmeii\s. This group was not adamant about changing the 
length although 'it was generally agreed that two shorter versions 
would-be accepteble* 

"If th^y have the transcript and the questions in advance, 
they can come to class with thdse already done. VWiich may 
or may*not^e a good thing because you wouldn't be testing 
thel^r ability to answer on hearing. But If they came 
prepared by using the transcript, then the other twe(ity 
' minutes could be us-ed for -discussion.'^ 

One professor suggested tLat in a conversation course, the module 
could be used over the colirse ojt two class periods, i.e., the 
first one to view the videotape and the following one could be 
used for discussion. An Alternative method was to use it once in 
the ..class room and then hav^ the students view it again for 
homework. 

One professor felt that the module would be most effectively used 
io a longer class. She stated that she would extend the class 
periods to up to 75 minutes and meet only twice a week. 

"What we did with Zarabanda — instead of meeting 3 times^a 
week, we would meet twice for one hour and 15 minutes... .If 
you only have 50 minutes, you don't have enough time." 
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PRINT MATERIALS 

The group was asked how they would like the voeabtilary . to be 
present-ed and whether the words should be explained in French or 
in English. 

, "If its for the teacher, it can be all in French. If its 
for the student, there has to be some English.** 

**! think the teacher should b^ provided with everything, so 
that she has a copy of that.** • ^ 

None of the professors were very vocal aboufwhat should be 
included in the print materials. 

'*They could be' like the fill out the blank exercises, 
matching, true and false.** ' 

The group was probe^ for idbas on the layout of the print 
materials. No ideas were forthcoming but the suggestions of 
color coding' and perforated pages were readily accepted. 

WRAP UP • 

Finally, the grj>up was asked to recomnend a name for*^ the 
series. The names that were given weres 




"Visages Af r icanines** 

"Images d*Afrique" 

"Images Culture Is" 

"Les Deux Visages" 

"Les Deux Afriques" 

"Le Vrai Visage d*Afriqtie" 

"Cultures Africaines" 

"Visages d*Afrique" 

The word "program" was favoped over the word "module" because it 
was felt that "module" had been overused, 

*« * 

Before leaving, the professors suggested that the module be ' 
tested at Hampton Institute where the chiairman of the department, 
Beatrice Carr, has developed a similar module. It was also 
.suggested that Bannaker High School be used as a testing ground 
for this since this school attracted the best students of the 
city. 
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RECPMMENDATIONS 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

HOST 

* * 

1; Host should try to ]|^dk more directly into the camera. 

• . • • • • * 

2n. Shoot from more than one angle to give a more natural, ^ 

less static look^ , w 
3. Adjust lighting so host can be more natural. 

4 Host should speak in a more natural cadenc^ in Ef^lish. 

» * * » 

5. Although professors found the pace in French to be 

adequate, producer should consider student*s desii^e to 
hear French in a normal cadence, as epressed in the pre- 
production focus groups .held with the students. 

♦ 

SUBTITLING 

1. Subtitle all African footage that is not perfectly 
audible. This should be done for the first showing of a 
scen,e and not for a recap. 

2. Subtitle the character's names a^^th^time of their 
introduction. 

t 

BLEND OF PROGRAM EL^ilBNTS 

1. Rearrange scenes so that Koumbia meets the ^comnis* in the 
beginning, before th^e story of the dowry begins. This is 
^ to establish Koumba*s personaUty and his preference for 
the village early in the story. 

INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

1. Transcribe entire videotape for instructor and student 
use. Leave the teacher the option of supplying this to' 
the students. ^ 

(Testing) 

2. Make^uest ions and answeflT^shor ter and more direct. 
Provide answers in similar words to those used on the 
videotape. 

3. Add a few questions to the videotape. 

4l Include additional questions in the print material. 
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j(English tnd French Usage)* 

5. Professors were very close to equally divided on the 
subject of using English and French in the videotape. It 
can be concluded that both factions could be satisfied 
with the introduction in English and the rest in French. 

The vocabulary is an exception. It was agreed that the 
words should be accompanied by pictures when possible to 
aid the students' comprehension. Very simple French 
should be used to convey conceptual words. However, this 
author feels that English explanations of the more 
difficult words would be acceptable to most of the 
professors/. 

^ (Vocabulary) 

6. Explain and elaborate more on the vocabulary. With 
"arriere-grand-pere", for example, continue with other 
related words that explain family relationships. The 
same should be done for words related to food. V 

7. Provide pictures for some of the w)rds to avoid having to 
explain them in English and to increase the use of the 
visual teaching technique. The amount of time alloted to 
the presentation of the vocabulary should not, however, 
be augmented. . ^ 

8. Provide more in the way «^ African words, such as 
"igrtame," " boubou," etc. Use tjiese words and others 
related to the culture to further both vocabulary and 
culture. 

9. Include an extensive vocabulary list in the print 
materials. 

CULTURAL ELEMENTS 

1. Explain the culture more extensively in the narration, 
keeping the narrat ionlifbncise, however, to avoid 
lengthening the videotape. 

2. Mention the greetings that are made (kissing cheeks, 
etc.) 

3. Emphasize that this is Gabonese culture, and while there 
are many similarities throughout Africa, it cannot be 
concluded that these customs are true for all African 
countr i es . 

4. Explain yt^^ concept of the extented family. 
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5. Empahsize the difference between the city and the 
country. 

6. Explain that this iis a story of a fictional family and 

. that the conduct displayed by the in-laws is not true fo 
every Gabonese family, 

(Accent) 

7. Emphasize the fact that there are many accents in Africa 
just as they are in the United States, Mention that the 
accent on the videotape is Gabonese, not "African," 

8. Produce one or two more modules from the Koumba series 
to: (1) show what happens to Koumba when he goes to the 
city, and (2) allow more time to elaborate on the 
differences in culture between the city and the rural 
areas. 



INFUSION INTO THE CURRICULUM 

1. Cut module into two 10-15 minute segements. 

2. Make suggestions for use in the laboratory or class. 



* 
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M0f)ERATOR»S GUIDE 
Faculty Evaluation of Videotwipe 
African Videotape Project 

# 

I . Introduct i on 

" — — r'f 

- personal introduction 

- project introduction 

VIEW VlDECiTAPE PASS OUT QUESTIONNAIRE 

*► 

IJ- General Appeal of Videotape 

A. Overall Reaction 

1. What do you thinic of the videotape? 
o eye appeal 

o as an instructional tool 

B. l^tor rat ion/Host 

K What did you think about the tone of the narr^ation? 
Probe 

• * 

2. What did you thinic about, the host»s delivery and on- 
camera presence? 

Probe: What did you like, dislike 

3\ What did you think of the setting for the narrator? 
Probe: What did you like, dislike 

. * * 

4. What changes would you have made in the narrated 
section? 
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n . Technical 'Aspects of the Videotape 
A. Quality and ^Compos i t ion 

1. What do you think about the overall technical quality 
of the production (those parts produced by WHMM) ^ . 

2. What do you think of the blend of the different 
program elements? 

o frequency of appearance of narrator 

o story cuts v, 

o titling (vocab. words, cue cards) 

3. What about the subtitling? 
o consis.tancy of use 

o frequency of ase * > 

o necessi ty of 



III. Instructional Techniques 



A. What do you think about the use of both English and 
French? 



Do you think enough vocabulary was highlighted? 

•I 

1 .What other words, express ions, would you highlight? 



C. What grainatical concepts, if any, would you have pointed 
out? 

What do you think of the testing techniques that were 
used? (quiz, recapping) 

1. What else should be tested? 

2. Is the testing overdone? 

3. Are the questions challenging enough for the target 
levels?' 



Cultural Elements ^ 

A. Are the cultural aspects of the story adequately 
emphas ized? 

1. Which should be better explained? 

2. Which would you add? 

B. Do you think it is important for your students to become 
accustomerd to the African accent? 

1. What will be their reaction/ 

4 

2. Was the difference in accents adequately emphasized? 

C. Would you like ^tO" see additional modules using Roumba*s 
story as the basis? 
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Infusion Inrto the Curriculum 



A. How would you fit it in? Probe: length 

B. Of those who teach on levels one and two, would you use 
this videotape?; ^How? 



Print Material 

A. How would you LAYOUT the print materials. 

o color coding o tabs 

o perforated pages o loose leaf 

o indexing and cross referencing 

/ 

B. How would you present VOCABULARY in the print materials? 

1. presentation? 

2. Should there be a distinction between the 
vocabulary on the screen and additional vocab? 

3. types of exercises? How extensively? 
o'^matching, multiple choice, true/false, substitution 

C. How would you present GRAMMAR in the print materials? 

D. What /QJLTURAL ACTIVITIES would you reconmend be included 
in the suggestions to the teacher? 

£. Would you like to have the entire videotape TRANSCRIBED 
for your use? 

F. Should the print material be in French or English 
exclusively or mixed? 
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Wrap-uD 

A. What is the most positive aspect of the module? 

B, What would you like to see improved most in the module^ 

1. Would you use it as it. is? , 

• ' •'« 

C. Should the host refer to this production as a prograhi or 
a module? 

D, What would be a good name for the, series? 



APPENDIX C 

List of Television Programs 
Received 





LIST.OF ^ELEVISIOli PROGRAMS 

» 

FROM 

GABON AND IVORY COAST 



GABON 



"Where Are You Going, Koumba?" (Dramatic serial) 
"The Wayward Bbat" (Theatrical I^r^ma) 
"The Sculpter" \ (Interview) 

Public Service l^nnouncements 



IVORY COAST 



Economic Series : Tourism 

Literary SEries: Tribdite to Mariama Ba 

Economic Series^ The Great Departure 

Economic Series: Serge Guetta on the World Bank 

Documentary Series: .Images of Ivory Coast? Modern Life 

Docmentary Series: Man and the Arts: The Baule People am 

Underc6ver 



Theatrical Plays 



"His Excellency's Special Train" 
"Adama, Chamoion" 



Public Affairs Program 
\ 



BEST COPY AVAItABLE 
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Overview of Tapes ang-^Guide 
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^mo(^lLBDGB{ms : ' • • '•7- • • ^ 

PROJECT STAFF AHO CCUSULTAtrrS • • • • ^ 

mmucncu\..,, ••••• ^ ^ 

VESIGN OF TiiE SmtS. • • • f • ^ 

FefittuAa* oi thz VM^otap'ti ^ 

FW/CuAe4 0^ thz GiUdi * ' 

HOW TO USE THE S^IES . . 6 - ' 

Thz U*tct4 , , • 

TkiLOtJuAz,. 

XnAt/WLotLon Plan • • » ' 

OVERVIEW OF UNITS " • • • • • ^ 

UWIT A ; Oa V<u - tu, Kombdf 

UoduZz'l... II 

. • ^ KioduZt 2...... ^ • y 

' ^Aodulz 3......... ■ : ZZ 

iioduiz 4 : ^' . 

UWIT 8: Le TnjsUn Sp€oisuL d% Son ^KcMzncz, 75 

ModuZz 1 : i % 76 

" :JioduJiz 2.'.. • 

• UNIT C: Taiide Rowde........ ^'^ 

Modula I 

APPE.VPIX 

.1. TfvoLn/icnJ^jJU oi Tapzd MtfUAt 

UnJX A, UoduZz 1. : [30 ' 

UmX a, ^oduZi I . ^; 

uau A, Mcfdoe^ 3. :. ^----^---Jl. \y. 

U*w^ A, Modoee '4 • > f ^ 

' . Un^t 8, Uduld 1. > . 60 

U«Xf8, Mocfode Z.. • 5o 

UvuX C, Modttee, J...... 

^ ri . ■ An4W«yi <€ftr to Co«^&>vt - Quzitiayj^n VidzotapU ^ * 5 

. . III. An4we/i Key to Obyecttue ExjiAcZieA ^Aom GtUcfe. ^92 
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Thz VAmOUE vldzotapzi and TzachdA*^ GtUdz xz^lztt thz zUo/^^ oi a 

mmbtn. on.ga¥u.zajtLcYLi and i/idividuuaZik voko pKov4.dzd o-i^-u^nce datotg thz 
deve^opmejtt oi tkz pto/ec^. We ate indzbtzd to tJiz ^olZotAing: 

♦ 

Robert La Gomna,^ C/ui*ttai Cotton <ind V^cki Ro-4e USIA M/ko (U-i-u-ted tu 

HUjUlam SpAxUz ayui Jamz ^xtAjcol)Thz ^onJid Zonk w^to pnavAdzd A^ocfe 
^oo^e; • 

Sta;t S-taw^e«i4fe^ o^ USAW 'Mko puovjidzd i^tock iootaugt; 

Rto^ei-io-t H-dbe'tt Vlzn o^^tkz Ea^i JUli Langaagz ojnid Atea Cexttz/uo^ S^w^atd 
Uxu.ve'tivoti/ icx kOk gtUdance and odv-cce; 

U/t. ' Mcunadou Ben Soumkionjo, VixzcXox oi thz txjoinJjin ^adlo and Tedeu-u-ccn 

Tkz Se/tv^ce de -d'Edocotion PofuJtcUxz oi Gabon ioK p/tov-cdcng tuct/i 
-te^ev-u-ton ptag^jiwwttng; * - ' 

Sin., Clement Ondo. F-otAt Coan^'zion, at tfee &n6a44y thz llzpubUz oi Gabon; > 

"... » 

Mr. Geo^geA Tigatzkoix, Attac^ie at t?ie EmbcuAt^ die Repab^c Gabon; 

.'Xt, Pe>^a OujoLpzLL, fixit CoaniedoA at <^ie Emfaoi^s^ tfee Ivo^.*/ Coa4t; 

Tfie iaaxtty and^studentA t/ie Pepo^Onent Romance languixjgz^ at Howard ^ 
UnivzA^lty a>id di -tfie Oepottmen^ o^ Fo^te^gn language* at tkz Utu.vz/Cs:i>ty oi 
tkz VjutxicX oi Coiumbla unko pofUlcjipatzd am tkz fumbzAotU zvataation 
^e^4-con<s conducted dtuUng t^z ionmUatlon o4 -t^ie 4^ce4; * ^ 

FCoAa MacKenrce' and GSIgoA.1^ Ucki oi tkz U^S'^ ifzpOfUmeM oi Bducstlon, 
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I, INTRODUCTION. TO THE SSRISS 

The IIUGBS G'AFRIQUE aeries developed by the Department of Romance 
Languages at Howard University, represents a new and unique concept in audio- 
visual instruction for the language classroom. The series consists of s^yen 
half-hour videotapes and accompanying print materials based on television 
programming produced by French-speaking nations of West and Central Africa. 
The series is designed as supplementary material for intermediate and advanced 
French courses at 1»he university level. However, because of thte wealth of 
cultural information included,' it may also be used for courses " on 
intercultural studies, and seminars on cross-cultural communication. 

The uniqueness of the series lies in the fact that the core programs were 
originally produced by and for French-speakers and thus include language and 
cultural reference points common to a French-speaking audieifce. Students have 
the advantage of hearing the language as it is naturally used and not in a 
context where it has been specially adapted for them. The use of- television 
programming from French-speaking Africa also conveys the message that French 
is widely spoken outside of France and may encourage students to see a major 
in Srench as useful la combination with such disciplines as business, law 
and/or international relations. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the IMAGES D'AFRIQUE series are to: . . 

(1) Improve the vocabulary, listening comprehension and speaking skills 
of intermediate and advanced university French students; 

(2) Acquaint intermediate and advanced students of French with the 
culture o'f selected 'nations of French-speaking West and Central 
Africa; ^ 

(3) Accustom students to the variety of French accents heard in various 
French speaking countries of Africa; and, 

(4) introduce an innovative use of video into the language-learning 
classroom. 

IT. DESIGN OF THE SERIES 

* 

The IMAGES* D'AFRIQUE series is comprised of three units containing a 
total of seven modules. Unit A contains four modules; Unit B, ^ two modules^^ 
and Unit C, one module. Each module consists of a videotape of approximately 
30 minutes in length, and accompanying print materials from the Teacher's 
Guide. Unit A focuses on a dramatic serial from Gabon; Unit B depicts a play 
from the Ivory Coast, set in Cameroun; and Unit C focuses on a talk show and 
commercials from t^ Ivoty Coast. 

A. Features of the Vide(yta^e3 

The videotapes range from 27 to 37 minutes in length and contain -th^ 
following features: . . 
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Serits Opening 



The opening segment used • for all 
modules begins with a map of Africa 
highlighting the French-speaking 
nations followed by scenes depicting 
traditional and modem Africa. The 
scenes are drawn from televiaipn 
programs from the Jvory Coast and films 
and videotapes from. ,the World iBank and 
USAID, 



Series Host/Narrator 



Introduction of 
Charac t ers/ Re'caps 



The series is hosted and narrated by 
Dr. Keith Q. Warner, Chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages at 
Howard University* Narrating in both 
French an4 English, Dr^. Warners provides 
cultural information, elaborates <^ 
what has been said and gives clues on 
the story line to reinforce the 
viewer's understanding of the story. 

At th^ beginning of each module, 
the principal characters appearing in 
the episode are introduced, or the 
events of the previous ■ episode are 
recapped. '* 4 



Demographic Information The first module in each unit^'provides 

demographic information on the target 
country that is the focus of the 
» program* Unit A introduces Gabon; Unit 

B Cameroun; and Unit >0, ^the I/Ory 
Coast. Two maps are shown: ti^e first 
is a full map of Africa highlighting 
the portion which the "country occupies, 
snd the second is a map of the country 
itself. Narration by the host provides 
additional information on histoid, 
natural resources, and land area and 
languages. ^ 



Cultural Information 



Vocabulary Study 



Cultural information about the customs, 
traditions and lifestyles of the people 
are provided at various points 
throughout the videotape by the host 
and supported at times by slides or 
scenes from the episode. The wrap-up 
scene at the end of each episode 
highlights one or two of the cultural 
points broiXght out ijj the story. 

Vocabulary drawn from the dialog of the 
episode is presented near the beginning 
of the episode, (in Unit A, modules 1 
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Accent Study 



Content Questions aind 
Story Recap 



Subtitles 

(Ou vas-tu Koumba? 
only) 



B. Features of the Teacher's Guide 



and , 4 and Unit- B, module 1 vocabulary 
is presented tvice). Approximately six 
to eight words are given at a time and 
appear on screen as the narrator gives 
the definition in English. Sentences 
in which the word is used • appear 
on sofien and are simultaneously stated 
by the narrator* The sentences reflect 
information about the culture and 
details from the story* 

Once during each episode, the speech of 
one character is studied intensively to 
enable listeners to become more 
familiar with the accent* Apportion of 
the dialog just heard is recapped and 
e^ch sentence is heard once again in 
isolation and immediately repeated by 
I the narrator, (in unit A, module % the 
narrator . also translates the 
sentences) . 

At the end of each episode, three or 
i'our content questions designed to test 
viewers* understanding of the 'module 
are posed* The question appears on 
screen and is aittultaneously stated by 
the narrator* Then, the portion of the 
story providing the answer is recapped 
.briefly and the question re-appeaip oil 
screen with a ri^quest for an answer* 
At this point a . beep is heard, 
indicating to the teaoher that the; 
videotape • should be put on *'Pause** so 
that answers can be given either 
verbally or in writing. (UiLit A, 
module 1 is the only module that does 
not contain bee'^s* Instead, it allows 
^0 seconds' after each question for a. 
response)* 

Because the dialog moves rapidly at 
times and because the Frehch used by 
some of the older characters is less 
than grammatical, subtitles in French 
will appear on screen at selected 
points to aid understanding. 



The Guide is divided into seven chapters, each corresponding to 
one episode on videotape. Each chapter contains exercises and information 
drawn from the episode. In addition, the dialog, content questioirs and 
answers i'rom the videotape are contained in the .appendix to the Guide. The 
s'uid'? h93 b^*n bbund in such a way as to facSJ-A-***® photocooying of materials 

V Z5 . 



laLU**'^^''*^'''' «ludent8. Each chapter is organized in the foUowia 

A» TEACHER MATERIALS 

■ 

!• Statemeat of Objectives 
2. Synopsis of Stoiy 
3» Cultural Notes 
B» STUDENT MATERI ALS 

1. Pre-screening Study Sheets 

a. Vocabulary 

b. Cultural Reference Sheet 

2. Post-viewing Exercises 

Comprehension 
b« Vocabulary 

o-. Situations Orales et Ecrites 
3- Quizzes 

«• 

a« Comprehension 
b. Vocabulary. 

c. APPsayDicEs 

1. Keys to objective exercises 

^* Transcriptions of Dialog. Questions and Answers from the 
videotapes, . 



Ill* USING THE SERIES 

A, ^e Units 

ft 

Unit A 



The units are sequenced in increasing levelPof difficultv. 
is xntenaediate; Unit B is intermediate-advanced; and ' Unit C is 
advanced. If at all possible, iijatractors should begin with Unit A and wotk 
ITrl'' 7^^''^^'^ '° series is%ivided.up into^i^s 

::^ttre*'lU:r^^ ^ ^^^'^ ^'^^^ -ir-contamed and fo™s%h: Ls^s^^f 



B. Th^ Teacher's Guide 



sDoken Fr.„,.h f f . 1" I'^le""! encourage the use of 

spoken French in the intennediate and advanced French class. In order to" 
maintain the focus on improving students' listening comprehension and speak'« 
competency, it is preferable that they be given only toose materxals '1*,;^ 
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under Student Materials in tijte outline above* The Synopsis and the Cultural 
Notes are not to be transionaed into reading" texts in the traditional 
manner but should assist the ; teacher in explaining those points essential to 
the students? understanding jin the context. of classroom discussion after the 
students have viewed the tape at lea^t once in class* Students are then 
encouraged to ask questions and to take notes (in French)* They should also 
view the tapes several times outiside of classes • Much vocabulary is given to 
aid them in formulating their ideas* The comprehension questions and the 
exercises reinforce the elements students need in order to perform the 
activities suggested in the ''Situations Orales et Sorites"* Their performance 
in these activities may be the basis of the teachers evaluation or may be used 
in conjunction with the comprehenision «id vocabulary quizzes at the end of 
each module. * * 



C. 



Instruction Plan 



The instruction pl^ariias been designed to enable each module to 
be used over a three day period. The first day includes the distribution of 
lists of the vocabulary taken from the episode. The second day involves the 
screening of the videotape, some in-class exercises and homework* The third 
day is designed for a review of the exercises and a* re-screening of the 
videotape if necessary* 

1* Preparing for Module^ Presentation ^ ^ ^ 

B^gin by reviewing? general information given in the guide and 
the chapter which corresponds to the videotape to be shown* Also, you may 
wish to look over the dialog, content questions and answers contained in 

the appendix* Try to screen the program before viewing it with your class* 
Duplicate the student viewing sheets for distribution at the appropriate 
times* 



2* 

DAY 1 



Activities 



1* 



2* 



Introduce the module and e3^plain the objectives to be 
stx^essed* Point out that the accent will be on vocabulary 
building/ cultural enrichment, and improved speaking and 
listenihg competence* 

Distribute vdcab^lary lists from the Pre-screening 
Study Sheets •Have students pronounce the words and use them in 
sentences accoisiing to the definitions given. Also distribute 
Cultural References Sheet* 



DAY 2 



1* 



Distribute Post Viewing Exercises (Comprehension Exercises, 
Vocabulary Exercises", Situations Orales et Bcrites)* Indicate 
how the students are to Use these sheets* 



er|c # 



View Tape,. NOTE: The beep heard, after each content question 
is a signal for the teacher to atop/pause the tape so that the 
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atudants nay give their own responses before seeing the taped 
response * » 

% Disctffls tape using comprehension exercises from guide. If 

necessary the teacher may present orally for clarification or 
for cultural enrichment information from the synopsis and/qr 
the cultural notes • However, it is preferable that the 
ajbudents have access to the tape for additional viewing outside 
clas'S in order tcT increase their listening comprehension* 

4* Assignments . . ■ 

a. Students should view tape outside class and complete the 
worksheets* 

b* Assign students to groups . for preparation and^ practice of 
skits, debates, etc. outlined in the "Situations Orales et 



Ecrites*** 



DAY 3 



i 



1, Collect or correct homework to reinforce mastery 6f cultural 
material and vocabulary. . 

2, Presentation of skits, debates etc. 

3, Have students do the "Quizzes". 
IV. OVERVIEW OF UNITS 

A. Pnit At Ou vas~tu Koumba? (Intermediate) 

Unit A contains four episodes from the OU V^S-TU KOUMBA? series 
produced by the television broadcasting system of Gabon* OU VAS-TU KOUMBA is 
a dramatic "serial filmed in black and white which was completed in the late 
1970* s and is still seen on television in Gabon* In filming the series, the 
producers used' actors from the Theatre National Gabonais (TNG) for the 
principal roles, but u^ed local people for supporting roles. This combination 
of profesional and non-professional actors lends an air of authenticity to the 
series. 

OU VAS-TU KOUMBA? is the story of a young Gabonese man who is forced to 
leave his small village and go to the big city to earn money to pay off a 
family debt. As the serfes follows him in his travels from rural Gaboa to the 
big city, various themes of importance to Gabon, and other francophone African- 
nations are emphasized. Through Koumba, we gain insight into the culture and 
lifestyle of this African nation as it grapples with the problems of nation* 
building, ethnocentriOTi and urbanization. " The original series contained more 
than 10 episodes* However, these episodes have been condensed for the purposes 
of classroom instruction* Here is a brief description of the story line from^ 
the OU VAS-TU KOUHBA? modules: 

/ 

?8 ^ 



MODULE I 




MODULE 2 




MODULE 3 



MODULE 4 
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¥« are introduced to Kounba and his family. We see the problem 
of the dovry develop which will later compel Koumba to leave 
his village. The lifestyle in the village is highlighted and 
the differences between rural and urban life are brought out in 
a conversation between Koumba and a visiting city worker. 



Koumba 's family^ is forced to appear at a hearing to reply to 
the accjadationa of their son-in-law who claims that they should 
reimburse him for his dowry. The judgement goes against the 
family, aiid Koumba must journey to Port-Gen til to earn enough 
money ,.to pay off the debt. M travels as far as Fougamou where 
he stops for a while and lis witness to the problems of 
interethnic rivalry faced by! a teacher recently transferred 
there. The episode ends with 'Koumba learning about the concept 
of nationhood and the {responsibilities of citizenship. 



itoumba finally arrives in Porit-Gentil, the main port city of 
Gabon. He runs across Martin, \ a village friend who offers him 
lodging with his brother. ' The difficulties of finding 
employment in the city are brought out as well as^.the impact of 
urbanization on the Gabonese family. Koiamba is disturbed to 

find out that his primary school diploma doesn't count for much 
,in the job market, and he finally accepts employment as a dock 
worker. At the end of the episode, Koumba receives a promotion 
and is well on his way to earning the money needed to pay off 
the family debt. 



This episode focuses on Otambo, the oldest son of Martin, 
Koumba 's friend from the village. Neglected by his father and 
mistreated by his stepmother, Otambo turns to a life of 
crime. He is taken to jail and then brought before the 
District Attorney who places Otambo In his parents' custody. 
The problems of juvenile delinquency and the need for 
rehabilitation and parental guidance are stressed. 



UNIT B: Le Train Special de Son Excellence (Intermediate- Advanced) 




Unit B contains two modules adapted from the stage play, LB TRAIN SPECIAL 
DE.SON EXCELLENCE, writtei^ by Guillaume Oyona M-Bia, The play was- part of the 
"Theatre -Chez Nous" series produced by the RTI (Radiodifussion .et Television 
Ivoirienne). Al^fcough it was produced in Ivory Coast forlviorian audiences, 
the play is actually aet^in modem day Cameroon. The actors are professionals 
from the Institut des Arts d' Abidjan. LE TRAIN SPECIAL DE SON EXCELLENCf is a 
comedy-drama which takes a humorous,, ye.t^ serious, look at the values of people 
living in a small town in Cameroon'. Through the plot, which revolves around 
the efforts of the townspeople to impress a visiting dignitary, we see a 
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aoci«ty greatly influaacatJ by wastam values and materialism, 
description of the two modules. 



Here ia a brief 




MODULE 1 



MODULE 2 



The action takes place in the bar of Missamayonga, a local 
resident in a small town located not too far from Yaound^. The 
discussion moves from the role of women in the society to the 
news that a rich dignitary is in the area to pay a visit to the 
parents of his girlfriend. The men in the bar become excited 
in anticipation of wealth and prosperity which may be brought 
to the region. The statioamaater, the town's only civil 
servant, is convinced by Missamayonga and the others that if he 
beautifies the train station tha dignitary will speak well of 
the town to the high officials in Yaounde, 




pie stationmaster forces the passengers to clean and paint the 
train station in anticipation of /the dignitary's arrival. The 
dignitary arrives with his girlfriend and her fJfaly as various 
tlfcmes' regarding mddernization and western lifestyles are 
emphasized. The stationmaster falls all over himself in his 
attempts to impress the dignitary. After he departs, the 
stationmaster receives a call from officials at the next 
station ,inf orming him, that the real dignitary is on hi^wM' but 
will not make a stop at ^his station. The stationmaster is so 
disappointed he cries. 

C. UNIT C; Table Ronde (Advanced) 

Unit C contains one -module which includes excerpts from a talk show and 

r !^ l^''"°r''^*^** ^^""^ ^^''^ program was produced in 1981 

by the HTI. The commercials were produced by the Ivorian Publicity Bureau. 



MODULE 1 



The module gives an overview of television in the Ivory Coast 
and highlights the impact of the medium on this develoiSg 
country. Five discussants, including the two co-hosts, a well- 
educated .woman, a police commissioner and a monsignor discuss 
the following topics: the impact of imported programs, the 
extent to which • television promotes violence, the need, for 
greater parental guidance in television viewing and the. choices 
facing Ivory Coast as it becomes mote a part of the world, 
communication structure. The commercials include the IvoiTian 
equivalent of .a 'Close-up" toothpaste commercial and 
adifertisements for beauty products. 
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UNIT A 

^ - MODULE I 

o 

OU VAS-TU, KOUMBA? 
OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this modul©, students should be able to: 

1. Locate and identify Gabon and its principal cities on a map of Africa, 

2. Answer questions in French about aspects of Gabonese culture. 

i 

3» Pronounce the nev vocabulary. » 

4. Use the -new vocabulary in sentences. 

5. Summarize the story in French, in their own words. 

6. "Act out" selected scenes from the story. 



4 
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